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STARTING TO GET BALD? 

take hope 

for new hair with the 
Brandenfels Home System! 

Like you. ..and you. ..and you, these people were losing their hair, 
or were actually bald. Look at them now! They used the Bran 
denfels Home System of Applications and Massage. Their heart- 

may still be alive — in many cases lacking only proper stimulation 
to bring them back into production. 

’Testing" period. 
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Critics hail him as the greatest writer since World War II. To his teen age and 
college cult of worshipers, he is the man who truly understands their thoughts, 
emotions and yearnings as they face an adult world. Yet J.D. Salinger himself 
lives like a recluse, refuses to grant any interviews or take any pictures — 
and in 25 years has produced only one novel and about 30 short stories 



• We live in an age of publicity, yet our most intriguing writer has never been seen on TV or 
heard on the radio or granted an interview to the press. 

We live in an age of social and political ferment, yet our most controversial author has 
had next to nothing to say about war or poverty or dictatorship. 

We live in an age of sexual revolution, yet our most sensitive literary purveyor of love has nev- 
er written a single seduction scene. 

All three of the authors above are named J. D. Salinger, and the very paradoxes that surround 
him and his work probably have much to do with the fact that he is also the best American 
writer of fiction to appear since the Second World War. 

Salinger's reclusivenss is legendary. He lives in a farmhouse in Cornish, New Hampshire, 
and does his writing in a kind of concrete hut out in. the yard. Early in his career he ordered 
his publishers to stop using his photograph on the dust jackets of his bookstand to destroy 
all the existing prints in their possession. The last picture of him available for publication 
was taken ten years ago. 

There arc related ironies. In an age that emphasizes producing, one which pushes quan- 
tity and size at the expense of quality and craftsmanship, Salinger has turned out— during 
a literary career of some 25 years’ duration— exactly four books, each physically small but 
artistically enormous, and only one of them a novel. 

In an age in which fiction writers and their agents start thinking about the sale of play 
and movie rights before putting paper in typewriter, Salinger has steadfastly resisted the eager 
overtures of Broadway and Hollywood producers. His wife, who screens his mail to avoid distract- 
ing him from his work, once threw out a letter from MC.M offering a quarter of a million dol- 
lars for the movie rights to his novel “The Catcher in the Rye," knowing that he wouldn’t 
consider the proposition for an instant. Lately an off-Broadway group has been performing 
an unauthorized dramatic version of his “Franny and Zooey" in a little theater on Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side, an activity which Salinger is likely to have had curtailed by the time this 
article reaches your eyes. 

Ironically, Salinger’s very insistence on privacy has undoubtedly had something to do with mak- 
ing him the public figure of awe, curiosity, controversy and occasional hostility that he is But 
that is only a fragment of the explanation. Let Taylor Caldwell or Harold Robbins take to the 







her. She had a big nose and 
her nails were all bitten 
down and bleedy-looking 
and she had on those damn 
falsies that point all over 
the place, but you felt sort 
of sorry for her. What I 
liked about her, she didn’t 
give you a lot of horse ma- 
nure about what a great 
guy her father was. She 
probably knew what a 
phony slob he was.” 
Holden's two favorite ad- 
jectives are “phony” and 
“goddam,” and the latter is 
equally in vogue with the 
characters in Salinger’s la- 
ter works. He defends it in 
“Seymour,” when he has 
one Glass brother write to 
another: “. . . . I feel you 
censure on all his God- 


damns. That seems ofT to me. What is it but a low form of 
prayer when he or anybody else God-damns everything? I 
can’t believe God recognizes any form of blasphemy. It’s a 


prissy word invented by the clergy . 

The "Nine Stories” show Salinger at his greatest mastery 
of the short story form, making much meaning out of little 
action, superb characterization out of bits of dialogue and 
mannerism. The best of the stories is "For Esme With Love 
and Squalor,” about a little English girl whose sweet hu- 
manity helps keep an American GI from losing his mind. 

Salinger's gift for suggesting character by description 
comes through in this sketch of the girl at choir practice: 
“She was about thirteen, with straight ash-blonde hair of 
earlobe length, an exquisite forehead and blase e^es that, I 
thought, might very possibly have counted the house. Her 
voice was distinctly separate from the other children's 
voices, and not just because she was seated nearest to me. 
It had the best upper register, the sweetest-sounding, the 
surest, and it automatically led the way. The young lady, 
however, seemed slightly bored with her own singing ability, 
or perhaps just with the time and place: twice, between 
verses, I saw her yawn. It was a ladylike yawn, a closed- 
mouth yawn, but you couldn’t miss it; her nostril wings 


gave her away.” 

As we turn to Salinger’s more recent work, it will be 
appropriate to introduce the central figures therein-the 
Glass family. The parents are Les and Bessie, retired 
vaudevillians, he Jewish and she Irish, who live in disorderly 
comfort in an apartment in midtown Manhattan. They had 
seven children, each a genius, all of whom, between 1927 
and 1943, appeared for a time on a network radio program 
closely resembling the “Quiz Kids.” The eldest, Seymour, 
committed suicide in 1948 at the age of 31,. while on vaca- 


tion in Miami Beach with his wife. Buddy, the oldest sur- 
viving Glass child, is Salinger’s fictional alter ego. Both 
were born in 1919; both are writers who live as recluses in 
New England. When Salinger wants to say something per- 
sonal and direct to the reader, Buddy Glass generally does 
the talking. 

Next in line is the elder of the two girls, Boo Boo. She 
is the only one in the family who has ever been happily 
married. We met her in one of the “Nine Stories” under her 
married surname. Tannenbaum. Next youngest were the 
twins, Walt and Waker. Walt was killed in a freak accident 
while on military duty in Japan in 1945. Waker is a Jesuit 
priest with whom the family (and us readers) have little 
contact these days. The youngest boy, Zooey, is a very hand- 
some, slightly-built actor on television. Franny, the baby of 
the family, is a stage actress. 

It’s an extraordinary family in several ways, some of 
which are apparent just from the information above. Of 
seven grown children in one family, only two have ever 
been married, and one of these killed himself. Right here 
we come to one of the most controversial facts about Salin- 
ger's .work. While his writing is full of love, it most often 
occurs between an adult and a child, or two children, or two 
grown siblings. Happy marriages or even rewarding love 
affairs are few and far between. This coupled with very 
little attention paid to physical sex> 

In one of the early short stories, "Down at the Dinghy,” 
Boo Boo “went directly to the refrigerator and opened it. As 
she peered inside, with her legs apart and her hands on 
her knees, she whistled, unmelodically, through her teeth, 
keeping time with a little uninhibited pendulum action of 
her rear end.” 

In "Seymour,” Buddy tells of being in his classroom at 
the girls’ college where he teaches part time and “rather 
staring, I'm afraid, at Miss Valdemar's incredibly snug pedal 
(Continued on page 64) 
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"New York has more attractive 100% virgins of 30 
and over than anywhere in the U.S.," announced 
Benton Basil at 2 a.m., after swallowing martinis 
for an hour. And then he went on to prove his case 


• When the guys down at the bartenders’ 
union told me to show up for work at a place 
called the Labor Room, I thought I was get- 
ting into a joint favored by working stiffs, 
but this did not turn out to be the case. The 
Labor Room, I found out, was a small saloon 
right next to the Lying-In Hospital, which 
is on the upper East Side, and it does a good 
late business, most of the clients being in- 
terns, docs, nurses, cabbies, expectant fa- 
thers, and sometimes an expectant mother. 

I’ve been tending bar there for a year now 
and I make out. The docs and the nurses 
and the hackies don’t go heavy on the tips, 
but when you get a guy who’s sweating out 
a baby, you got a live one. These guys tip 
like maybe it’s going to help with what’s 
going on across the street, and sometimes 
they’re good for a five or even a ten. Any- 
way, on this morning I am about to tell you 
about, I figure I got two live ones. 

It is 2 a.m. and I have nine customers in 
the place, all at the bar. Since the bar is not 
too big, this puts them pretty close together. 
There are two dames, both from across the 
street, at one end of the bar, and at the other 


end of the. bar there are two guys who have 
never been in before. In the middle I got 
doctors. 

I get to sizing up the new guys, like I al- 
ways do, and this time it's not hard. One of 
them is Madison Avenue. He’s wearing the 
black flannels and the horn rims and he is 
drinking martinis. Anybody who drinks mar- 
tinis is either Madison Avenue or nuts, and 
this guy does not look nuts. He has not 
opened his mouth in thirty minutes and I 
know he is thinking, like Madison Avenue 
guys do. On a briefcase he has lying on the 
bar, I see the name “Benton Basil.” 

The guy next to him I figure for Park 
Avenue. He is drinking Scotch and taking 
his time about it, and he has something to 
say to me now and then, like: “Yes, I would 
like another cube of ice.” His clothes are the 
best you get, and he is manicured. On the 
table behind him is a box of flowers. 

Nothing happens for a while, and then 
Benton Basil, like any martini drinker will 
do if you give him time, tosses out what he 
is thinking about. He says, not too loud and 
looking at nobody in particular, that this 


"The Catalyst" is another 
great story from the pen of 
syndicated newspaper columnist 

Charlie Me Harry, whom 

Broadwayites are touting as 
the new Damon Runyon. 


Charlie's column, On the Town " — 



events on Broadway — appears 


throughout the country. 
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. Eighteen i. the negic eg, .1 evening, the eg. -he. It- ~1 J- 

fulfilled, the age when the pretty half-slumbenng teenager bursts out of her cocoon and emerge 

n”S. end ...ten- ™ the. M„h, E,ee» -he n*d* 
celebrated her "coming of age" for a woman. Like a playful kitten, Marla is sh> or flirtatious by turn 
but always imbued with a radiance and appealing unselfconsciousness that endear her to c en 

“«* 7-t3S ' 'dnpTeV'h'SZ? SiitWUp-t-d ».h. -d 

priceless Louis xfv antique furniture. She attended private schools in New York and a finishing 
school for young ladies of better families in the rolling hills of West Virginia, where she sat a horse 

^On hJe^dthbirthday this young lady, who has a mind of her own, said rifles 

coming-out party and a smi.l whirl « a dehnt.n e, gathered ft** Z» iXtatS 


siuuios aiiu casting officio. 

W'hile other girls of Marla’s acquai 
' lh lunch ‘ 


:e spend their mornings sleeping late, then wile away the 
some smart restaurant, shopping at a fashionable Fifth Avenue department store, 
dimly lit lounge, topped off with an evening of partying, dancing and theater-going, 


w: 


allowance they wanted to give her, 
inferring to get by on the money she earns for herself. A girl who 7 s ““ f Mar “has 

ttan, now she very often skips even the subway or bus in order to save But Marta has 

’ an outdoor girl and she says she adores walking in the sun or rain She alsolovesthe 

■ ■ ■ 1 c counter to grab a fast sandwich and coke, and she believes 

citement of the world beyond their terraced Park Avenue 


novelty of 

her friends are 
apartment hou: 
The pictures 


sing all the fun and e 


ages are the first professional ones of Marla and demon 
ss of eighteen in general and Marla F.vans in particular, 
music and merry laughter. She is a surging sea of lace 




so poignant- 






A YOUNG ELEGANTE 


sex appeal, a young woman who is secure in 
the knowledge of her own all-encompassing 
femininity. But Marla is a rebel, too! She 
doesn't like beehive hair-do’s, pale lips or 
girls who wear soiled white gloves. She be- 
lieves that long ago the American girl won 
the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness — wearing pants. Marla wears 
them all the time — slacks, blue jeans, pedal 
pushers, capris, short shorts and other cas- 
ual variations of the basic lower garment, all 
of which give lucky males an accurate idea 
of Marla below the waist. And one notes 
with a singular vividness of feeling that 
every line of her movements — the fleeting, 
momentary positions she assumes — are all 
full of a wondrous charm. 

Marla disproves the old adage “beautiful 
but dumb." Her interests are many and 
varied, and life holds so many thrilling mo- 
ments she is never bored. She loves to ride 
horseback, to skim over the water on a surf- 




board, to pirouette a dozen times) on ice 
skates. In her quieter moments she finds 
great enjoyment in New York City's mu- 
seums, and adores both modern art and the 
Old Masters. At home her hi-fi is never 
turned off, and she is always surrounded by 
books. Philosophy, sociology' and biogra- 
phies of men and women of action make 
up her favorite reading, although she likes 
to read poetry or a bit of a novel about love 
before going to sleep. Marla calls this her 
“sleeping pill" and believes the soothing 
effect of poetry before bedtime brings on a 
restful, healthful sleep. 

Depending on her mood, Marla can be 
the life of a party or sit quietly on the side 
lines. However, when she makes a state- 
ment, people listen, for she is tremendously 
interested in what is going on in the world 
and reads two newspapers daily. Many of 
her parents’ friends are connected with the 
United Nations and Marla talks easily with 
them, for she speaks fluent French and 
Italian and has even studied a little 
Russian. 

At the moment Marla has no plans for 
marriage. A man may be older and worldly 
or young and boyish— all she asks is that 
he treat her with respect and consideration. 

At 18 the world is Marla’s toy — bright 
and shining and new and exciting— and 
she’s having a ball living it. the end 



John Cage, THE JUST 
SLIGHTLY BEAT 
PURVEYOR OF NOISE 


By BRIAN McKEON 


• What comes after the iron foundry? Tho 
question may not be important to you, but mod- 
ern musicians are going mad trying to answer it. 
They've been messing around with the problem 
ever since a Russian composer set down a 
symphony that sounded like the banging of ham- 
mers on sheet metal. 

The reason it sounded like the banging of 
hammers was that it was. It was also an early 
step toward music for so-called instruments that 
had never been used before. And it was on the 
way to the wave of electronic stuff that’s mak- 
ing the concert scene these days. 

Electronic music is either electrically doctored- 
up sounds from ordinary instruments or wild and 
weird noises electronically produced. Electronic 
music does away with performers. As- one critic 
said, after an evening of it: “There’s no one here 
but us tape recorders.” That this can be an ad- 
vantage should be obvious to anyone who’s been 
roped into seeing a performance of Carmen, 
where the heroine — Carmen — is twice as big as 
the bull. 

Electronic music is only one way the boys in 
the noise-making department have taken since 
they got fed up a long time ago with standard 
stuff — pianos, violins and clarinets. Many of 
those who 'didn’t go for automation went for 
gadgets. 

Granddaddy of these guys is a crew-cut col- 
legiate character, now in his 50’s, named John 


Cage. He started about thirty years ago, mess- 
ing around with the innards of pianos, sticking 
stuff into the stuffings of them. When he had 
cash he used coins— pennies, nickels and quar- 
ters. When he didn’t, he settled for bolts and 
screws. The idea was to get a completely dif- 
ferent sound from what Cage called a “prepared 

He got the sound, all right. He also got a 
tremendous howl of publicity. And from then 
on Cage, and the cause of modern music, had 

People predicted that Cage would make an 
impression on the beat set. He proved them 
right, in a couple of concerts he gave in New 
York. At these he closed up the keyboard and 
conducted music written for a whole series of 
sillies. One piece, for instance, was written for a 
combo consisting of a brake drum from a Ford, 
flowerpots, cowbells, alarm clocks and the jaw- 
bone of an ass. 

The first concert was given in the auditorium 
of the Museum of Modern Art. It attracted 
celebrities and socialites, who were handed pro- 
grams tastefully printed on bits of old newspa- 

P The next time around Cage had a new angle. 
He got rid of the gadgets and bought himself 
a dozen or so transistor radios and strung them 
across the stage. While Cage “conducted”— 
waved his arms at a bevy of boy dancers in black 


In the world of modem music 
John Cage has had more impact 
than may be realized. One of the 
first exponents of the theory 
that great sounds may come from 
everyday noises, Cage uses 
anvils, hammers, sheet metal; in 
fact almost anything as an 
adjunct to a musical instrument 


tights, they dashed around the stage turning the 
sets on and off. 

Cage’s point was that music was just more 
noise or less noise. He went on from there to 
other forms. He has, for example, worked his 
way through “Indeterminate Music” — in this 
the choice of the order of the notes is left to the 
performer, which means he’s making it up as he 
goes along — to “Action Music.” This is where, 
in a piano concerto, he lets a flock of squawking 
turkeys out of a coffin. 

Cage creates a stir wherever he goes. He pulls 
in 'his public at an off-Broadway house called 
The Living Theater, where both Village char- 
acters and tourists go to gawk and gape. Re- 
cently he represented American music at an 
international festival in Prague. Now he’s to 
play in London, at a concert of the most way 
out music heard anywhere. 

Cage’s share will be for the squares. It’s the 
boys who follow who are hip. 

One of these is an American, George Maci- 
unas, who’s behind the movement called 
“Fluxus.” He’ll play a solo for violin, which in- 
cludes hammering the violin, scraping the string 
with a nail and tightening it until it breaks. 

Other attractions will include “Torture Mu- 
sic,” which is water passing through a tube; and 
a piano piece which involves pushing the piano 
against a wall until it goes right through it. This 
little number is by a composer named La Monte 


Young, but it’s to be played by one of his 
friends, John Cale, who organized the ear- 
splitting event. 

Cale’s comment on the work is: “I’m inter- 
ested in my relation to the piano.” 

S.o far the piano hasn’t commented. 

Other works to be played on this bang-up 
occasion include something by Fred Turner, who 
does away with those little black dots sitting on 
fences that used to be the way you wrote music. 
Instead, he attaches cigarette packages to the 
paper with toothpaste. Whether it tastes good 
like a cigarette should, it distracts the pianist, 
which is the point of the whole thing. 

The concert ends with something called “Plant 
Piece” by Robin Page, in which he claims the 
“instrumentalist” will scream at a potted plant 
until it dies. 

These characters may sound like clowns to 
you, but they’ve convinced plenty of profession- 
als and flocks of foundations that they’re com- 
posers. They're getting prizes and support from 
colleges, orchestras and the big boys who are 


ative" artists. Places like Princeton and Colum- 
bia Universities and the New York School for 
Social Research have sponsored concerts and 
lectures, and employed both Cage and a pal of 
his. Richard Maxfield, as instructors. 

Maxfield has put together — "composed" is 
hardly the word — a "Pastoral Symphony,” the 




John Cage, THE JUST 
SLIGHTLY BEAT 
PURVEYOR OF NOISE 
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On these pages we proudly 
present an off-beat, hard- 
hitting short - short story 
about one man's Sunday 
afternoon at the local pub 



q bottle of coke 

By THOMAS J. MARKS, Jr. 

“Waiter!" 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Another round over here, please. A double 
bourbon and a bottle of ale for me, another 
glass of ginger ale for the wife, and the kid 
still has some coke left in his bottle, so bring 
him a bag of potato chips.” 

“Right away, sir.” 

“George, that's your third. You promised.” 

“Look, Mary, let's not argue. I know the 
whole damn long story. I celebrated a little 
bit too much in here last night and I wound 
up broke because I treated a lot of nice guys 
I was with, but I enjoyed myself and now 
it’s Sunday afternoon and I'm having a few 
drinks to get straightened out, and then we’ll 
go walking, like I promised. Right?” 

“Walking. That’s about all we can do, be- 
cause that twenty I just gave you was the 
last of the rent money, and it was the last 
single cent I had to my name. In fact, I’ll 
have to stall the ( Continued on page 67) 
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Less than 2 years ago Barbra Streisand was called a kook, 
a beatnik. Today the singer, 21, earns $250,000 a year; she's 

turned down dozens of offers, and to JFK she's "sensational" 


By CHARLIE McHARRY 



• Less than two years ago Barbra Streisand 
didn’t have a dime, literally. This year s h e 
will earn more than 3250,000. Within another 
two years, according to her business manager, 
her annual gross will be in seven figures. 

Her list of credits, all within the last eigh- 
teen months, is more impressive than that of 
any young entertainer in a generation. She 
appeared, and was acclaimed, in Broadway’s 
“I Can Get It for You Wholesale.” She sang, 
again delighting critics and audience, at the 
Bon Soir, Blue Angel and Basin Street, all 
New York clubs which offer talent of only the 
highest caliber. Her out-of-town dates have 
included engagements at Mr. Kelly’s in Chi- 
cago, and at the Riviera Hotel in Los Angeles. 

This fall she is singing in the Hotel Plaza’s 
elegant Persian Room, and she almost cer- 
tainly will do another Broadway musical. 
Television viewers will see more of her, and 
hi-fi fans will be treated to another Streisand 
album. Her first became an overnight best- 

Almost as remarkable as her record of 
achievements is the list of offers she declined. 
Seven Arts wanted her for a five-picture deal. 
Her manager said no. All the major record 
labels sought her signature. She signed with 
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Mickey Jines: 
TV ACTRESS 
and Figure 
Model 


models on the West Coast. Al- 
though Mickey is not a nudist, 
she's appeared in many naturist 
publications. She possesses a per- 
fect figure (36-22-36) and has nat- 
ural red hair and eyes that seem 
to change from hazel to green 

moods. 





Mickey Jines 









SIR’S JOKES FOR PLAYTIME 


• Pete’s Gin Mill in Frisco has a new concoction 
that’s a real gas. It’s called M.R.S. Punch, and he 
makes it with milk, rum and sugar. The milk is for 
vitality, the sugar for pep. And he puts in the rum 
so people will know what to do with all that pep 
and vitality! 


• It was Jane’s first day as a salesgirl in the 
maternity shop and business was hectic. From the 
moment the store opened, Jane had been hopping 
from one customer to another. Then, just as she 
finished a big sale and was hoping to take a coffee 
break, the doors opened and a new group of very 
expectant ladies came rushing through the door. 

“My goodness,” the exhausted Jane exploded in 
anguish, “doesn’t anyone ever do it for fun any 
more?” 

• Underdeveloped young Sammy 

Told his gal, nymphomaniac Tammy, 

“I do like to sport . . . 

But let’s cut this thing short . . . 

’Cause this is as far as I go.” 


• A king and his court jester were marooned on 
a desert island. By the end of the week the king 
was at his wit’s end. 

• Did you hear about the girl who was picked up 
so often she started to grow handles? 


• A doctor in Chicago for a medical convention 
was talking to a gorgeous blonde in the lobby of his 
hotel when his wife unexpectedly came out of the 
elevator. Eying the departing figure of the blonde, 
the wife snapped: “How do you happen to know 
her?” 

“Oh, just professionally,” the doctor answered 
casually. 

“Yours or hers?” the wife asked, raising a sar- 
castic eyebrow. 



• A union organizer went to a brothel and care- 
fully looked over the girls. “I’ll take that one,” he 
told the madam, pointing to a cute little redhead. 

“Oh, no,” said the madam. “You’ll take that one 
over there.” She pointed to a forlorn-looking dame 
sitting by herself. “She’s got seniority rights!” 

• The Navy opened one of its bases for public 
inspection as part of a better public relations policy. 
A group of middle-aged ladies from a local ladies’ 
club was being shown through the mess hall by a 
smartly turned out young ensign. The ladies paused 
before one of the large baking ovens, where a sailor 
was busy rolling dough. He would take small por- 
tions of dough and press them on his belly button 
before putting them on a huge baking sheet. 

“What in the world is he doing?” asked one of 
the ladies. 

“He’s making cookies, ma’am,” the ensign replied 
politely. 

“Well, that’s the strangest thing I’ve ever seen!” 

“If you think that’s funny, you should have been 
here last week. He was making doughnuts then!” 

• It was New Year’s Eve and the house was dec- 
orated with all the trappings of the holiday season. 
The only sound in the quiet of the house was the 
click of Grandma’s knitting needles as she baby 
sat with the children: Frannie, 8, and Dolly, 6. The 
girls were coloring in a coloring book. Tiring of this, 
they went over to Grandma’s rocker. Frannie curled 
up on the floor and Dolly crept into Grandma’s lap. 

“Tell us a story,” Dolly begged. 

“Well,” said the old lady, putting her knitting 
aside, “what story shall I tell you tonight?” 

“Grandma, tell us our favorite story,” Frannie 
whispered eagerly. “About the time you were a 
whore in Dallas.” 






'You certainly have a knack for putting a guest at ease, Mr. Wigdortz." 




JET SE1 


• Darling of the Jet Set — those 
frenetic uppercrust guys and 
dolls who have both the time 
and money to relieve their bore- 
dom by chasing after thrills on 
both sides of the Atlantic — is 
madcap, barefooted (and some- 
times barebreasted). Contessa 
Christina Paolozzi. The 24-year- 
old Italian-American blonde is 
amply endowed by nature, in- 
clination and background to call 
the shots in her own “Dolce 
Vita.” 

Daughter of an international 
marriage (her father, Count' 
Lorenzo Paolozzi, supplied a 
poor but noble Italian name and 
her mother, Alice Spaulding, 
contributed Boston millions) , 
Christina took her bird-in-a- 
gilded-palace life for 19 years, 
then kicked up her heels and 
embarked on her mad merry-go- 
round of fun and thrills. Chris- 
tina has (1) been to Cuba to 
see what the Castro regime is 
all about and fallen “madly in 
love” with No. 2 boss man, Che 
Guevara; (2) posed in the nude 
for internationally famous pho- 
tographer Richard Avedon; the 
nude then turning up in the 
pages of that ultra-high fashion 
magazine, Harper’s Bazaar; (3) 
become a model drawing top 
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Always chasing new thrills, Christina 
went to Cuba , fell madly in love with 
Fidel's No. 2 man, Che Gubvara. She 
calls him a “ divine evil man." But to 
Guevara and other Reds this madcap 
sexpot symbolizes “ Western decadence 










This true but fantastic story is what happened 
after mass murderer Joseph Taborsky promised cellmate 
Benjamin Reid he would come back to life as a fly 


in DEATH ROW 



Culombe 


By TOM ALLEN 


• On the morning of the day he was to die 
in the electric chair, Benjamin Reid was 
taken out of his Death Row cell in Connec- 
ticut’s Wethersfield Prison. His guards led 
him to a green-walled second-floor room in 
the prison. There, in that crowded room, 
sat the State Board of Pardons, which 
would decide whether Benjamin Reid 
would die, as scheduled, at 10:30 p.m. 

The hearing lasted for five hours. People 
whom Reid had never known testified be- 
fore the board, urging that Reid not be 
executed. Spokesmen for church groups, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Civil Liberties Union appealed for mercy 
for Benjamin Reid. They pointed out that 
as a Negro, Reid had been a victim of life- 
long prejudice, and as a 24-year-old man 
with an I.Q. of an 11-year-old child, he was 

As the hearing dragged on Reid fidgeted 
in his seat. “He kept contorting his mouth 
and wrinkling his nose,” a newspaper re- 
porter later wrote. “He constantly brushed 
imaginary flies off his face.” 

At least the flies — or fly — seemed to be 
imaginary. 

The Board of Pardons did commute 
Reid’s sentence to life imprisonment that 
June 'day in 1962, so Reid lived to explain 


the strange circumstances about the fly. 

To understand about the fly,’ one must 
first be introduced to Joseph Taborsky, a 
man who had lived twice on Death Row 
and had killed several times. 

Taborsky, a burly, squint-eyed, lantern- 
jawed man sometimes known as The Chin, 
paid his first visit to Wethersfield’s Death 
Row in June, 1951. He had been sentenced 
to die for the murder of a liquor store owner 
during a holdup in West Hartford, Conn. 
The man who put Taborsky in the shadow 
of the chair was his orraf’brother Albert. 

After pleading guilty to second-degree 
murder for participating in the slaying, Al- 
bert testified for the prosecution. He said 
that Joseph had pulled the trigger and 
killed the package store owner. Albert in- 
sisted that he had only been an accomplice 
in the holdup. 

“He’s crazy,” Joseph Taborsky said of 
his younger brother. 

For more than four years Joseph Tabor- 
sky paced his 9-by-9-foot cell in Death 
Row. As each new date for his execution 
neared, his lawyers managed to get his 
rendezvous with death postponed for a new 
appeal. Each day, for about 20 minutes, 
Taborsky was let out of his cell to walk 
up and down the corridor, a guard on 


Taborsky 
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either side of him as he took his exercise. 

Taborsky’s brother, meanwhile, had been 
transferred to a prison for the criminally insane. 
Whether under the strain of guilt or because 
of long-seething psychotic tendencies, Albert 
had gone mad. 

Claiming that their client had been convicted 
on the testimony of an insane man, Taborsky’s 
lawyers asked for a new trial. The State Su- 
preme Court upheld the plea and ordered a new 
trial. Without Albert as a witness, the prosecu- 
tion could not produce enough evidence to try 
Joseph Taborsky, and he was freed. 

In October, 1955 Taborsky walked out of 
Wethersfield State Prison, the first man in Con- 
necticut history to leave Death Row alive. 
Taborsky, 29 years old, said h.e was going to 
start life all over again. He left Connecticut, 
drifted to Brooklyn, married a girl there, and 
got a job as a mover’s helper. 

Toward the end of 1956 a series of murder- 
ous holdups terrorized Connecticut. A gas sta- 
tion attendant here, a store owner there, a cus- 
tomer stopping for gas at a lonely station. . . . 
Seven persons were killed, most of them Chi- 
nese-style — forced to kneel at their assassin’s 
feet to receive a bullet through the back of the 
head. Miraculously one of the victims survived 
to tell the police that his killer had been a man 
with big feet and a prominent chin. 

A dragnet was spread for Joseph Taborsky 
and one of his friends, a hard-eyed Hartford 
hoodlum named Arthur Culombe. They were 
arrested together, apparently just before they 
were about to drive off on a murder spree, 
for police found they possessed a veritable ar- 
senal of guns and ammunition. 

Taborsky and Culombe were put on trial in 
Hartford Superior Court in 1957. They were 
charged with only two murders — a gas station 
attendant and his customer. While their trial 
was going on'in one courtroom, Benjamin Reid 
was being tried for murder in another court- 


room in the same building. Reid was charged 
with the hammer slaying of a woman in the 
alleyway of a Hartford parking lot. 

All three men were convicted of first-degree 
murder and sentenced to die in the chair. But 
the chair was to claim only one of them, Joseph 
Taborsky, the man who had cheated fate once 
before. 

Reid and Taborsky became friends on Death 
Row. From the time they entered, in the sum- 
mer of 1957, until the day of Taborsky’s execu- 
tion in May, 1960, they saw each other nearly 
every day. And it is here, on Death Row, that 
Benjamin Reid’s story of the fly begins. He told 
his story in The Bridge, the newspaper publish- 
ed by the inmates of Wethersfield State Prison. 

“Most of the years I spent on Death Row,” 
Reid wrote, “were spent in my cell. I got to 
know there were 439 rivets in the framework 
of the cell. But mostly I saw that Taborsky was 
a lot calmer about dying than I was. 

“We were allowed to spend a little time each 
day in the small yard next to Death Row. Talk- 
ing isn’t allowed on Death-Row, but in the yard 
Taborsky and I got to befriends. We used to 
play basketball or walk up and down. Tabor- 
sky had a great sense of humor. 

“It was pretty close to the time he was sup- 
posed to die, but he didn’t do anything to try 
to help himself. Then it was the last afternoon 
and we were in the yard.” 

Before we get to what Taborsky told Reid 
in the yard, let me interrupt to report on what 
two other people had to say about Taborsky 
on that last day of his life. Dr. Jefferson Mc- 
Alpine, senior physician at the prison, said Ta- 
borsky seemed anxious to die. Dr. McAlpine, 
who had seen several condemned men virtually 
dragged to the chair, said of Taborsky’s atti- 
tude: “The Death Wish, perhaps.” And Warden 
March Richmond said of Taborsky, a few min- 
utes before he was executed: “He seemed to be 
a man at last at peace with himself.” 











“Hell Week” is a 
grueling 7 days 
of mud, mayhem 
and misery that 
separates the 



with a few well-chosen words. 

The black stuff oozes under 
your clothes and into your shoes. 
Some of it dries into a crust in 
your hair, over your lips and 
across your forehead. 

But you keep on, wallowing 
behind the man ahead of you, 
trying to ignore your aching gut, 
weary legs and leaden arms. You 
want to get out of the thick, 
gooey mire, to rest, catch your 
breath. But you don’t, because 
this is ‘‘Hell Week,” and you’re 
to be a -Navy frogman. 

A Navy frogman doesn’t quit. 

“Hell Week” is a grueling 
(Continued on page 63) 
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WHAT IS THE 
J. D. SALINGER APPEAL? 

(Continued from page 13) 
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This private office 
(with salary to match) 
is waiting for you 

Will you give a little of your spare time to qualify for it ? 



The Steady Pay Profession 
Good Times or Bad! 




Any National Emergency Creates a Greater Need for Experts in 

“ CRIME DETECTION 
AND IDENTIFICATION 


THIS MAN 


Learn now, in your home, this ex- 
citing profession which can enable 
you to track down criminals. In a 
period of national and international 
unresk crime detection experts are 
needed even more than during nor- 
mal times. Use your leisure time to 
prepare yourself for a responsible 
steady well paid position. Help 
yourself, your community, your 
country. 


Over 800 Bureaus of Identification/ P I N ft F R 
In the U.S. Now Employ IAS. Trained ' * „ J? 

Men as Directors or Assistants \ 

"TuZ:?:™" Hj.lllil k Expert 


FREE! 
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Make More Money Starting Soon 




